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incapable of these qualities, I do mean that specialism
is open to the danger that its possessor loses in width
of horizon what he gains in intensity of gaze. It is not
accident that soldiers and sailors have rarely made good
ministers; it is not accident, either, that engineers, doctors,
teachers, have rarely made successful statesmen. And,
at the top of the departments, the great official is nothing
so much as a statesman if he is to be successful. He has
to judge not merely where the material leads, but how
it is to be wisely related to that public opinion which
will be affected by the result of its translation into statutes.
His business as administrator is the art of relevant selec-
tion and significant emphasis. I doubt whether any but
the exceptional specialist possesses this art. It is, I think,
produced by the best kind of humanistic training. I do
riot mean that such a training is a guarantee of its pos-
session. I do mean that, as between two able men, the
specialist is less likely to become a successful adminis-
trator in the modern State than, say, one who has been
trained in the Honours school of Literae Humaniores at
Oxford.
On the evidence, this is to say, I believe that, at its
best, a humanistic training produces greater flexibility
and greater open-mindedness than is the case with a
specialist training. The danger of the specialist is that
he takes the truth relevant to his special field of know-
ledge as wider in its implications than the facts will
warrant. He takes his postulates for granted; and he is
too likely to be unaware that, at its highest, the main
art of administration consists in the examination of pos-
tdates. A good deal of what I am trying to convey is
contained in the subtle change which, in the last genera-
tion, has transformed political economy into economic-
science. In the one, as the reader of Mill or
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